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Until lately a sight like this was rare 
in our country, though for centuries fa- 
miliar in different parts of Europe, and 
known to most of oury countrymen, 
through descriptions in the writings of 
travellers. Within a few years, how- 
ever, many of our cities and even vil- 
lages have been visited by wandering 
musicians, seeking a more precarious 
livelihood, than that usually secured to a 
common workman or laborer, though ex- 
posed to the very trying inconveniences 
and troubles of mingling only with stran- 
gers. But there are often reasons, sad 
reasons, for a resort to so solitary and 
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unattractive a life: poverty, persecution 
and exile! 

Most of the wandering musicians in 
our country are foreigners, and natives 
of Italy, or its aegis, countries. 
Some, no doubt, have crossed the ocean, 
to pursne their business for gain: but we 
sometimes meet with those whose his- 
tory presents both interest and instruc- 
tion. To one acquainted with the man- 
ner in which persecution has been long 
carried on by the oppressors~0f Italy, the 
appearance of one of the wanderers from 
that land, is well calculated to awaken 
affecting reflections. ‘T'o such a state of 
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misery has been reduced many an inno- 
cent family, because some member, or 
connexion of it, was condemned by the 
Inquisition, or some other unrighteous 
tribunal, for practices or opinions dis- 
agreeab'e to their oppressors. W hena 
patriot or Christian fell into their hands, 
his property was confiscated and seized, 
his helpless wife and children turned into 
the streets to beg, and even loaded with 
insults and infamy, being deprived of 
titles, honors and rights, and pronounced 
infamous, with their descendants. One 
of the first acts per!ormed was the razing 
of their house, to its foundation ; and this 
was often performed in the night. All 
persons were sometimes forbidden to 
give the sufferers shelier or food, under 
penalty of being suspected of the offences 
charged; so that, as is too often in Ire- 
land at the present day, the most un- 
offending individuals were victims of the 
blindest superstition and most unrelenting 
fanaticism. How many families so suf- 
fered in Italy, Spain, or other countrivs, 
no records inform us. Care has been 
taken to blot out from history, all evi- 
dences of deeds which the perpetrators 
had so much reason to conceal. What 
became of the families thus suddenly 
overwhelmed with misery, it may be im- 
possible to discover: but one can hard'y 
see a lonely, emaciated wanderer from 
Italy, with any of the interesting traits 
of his native country, without a sad mis- 
giving of the cause of his exile and his 
sorrows. 


There is a small distriet in Europe, 
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knees were fastened cymbals, a bass 
drum -was tuned at his back, while the 
sticks were tied at his elbows, Pandd#an 
pipes were fixed near his chin, so he 
could blow into them with his mouth, he 
had a fiddle in his left hand, while on his 
cap was stuck a little chime of bells. All 
these together made a sort of harmony. 
though less remarkable for its excellence 
than for the ingenuity of the combina. 
tion. 


Not a few street-musicians add the 
attractions of a monkey, or, like the one 
represented in our cut, a group of dane- 
ing dolls. In Naples, during a tedious 
quarantine, we were favored with the 
visit of a pair of Calabrian strollers in a 
buat, dressed in their sheep-skin coats, 
with the ancient shepherd’s bags, or 
scrips, as we took them to be, hung at 
their sides, and their rude wind-instru- 
ments, the ceramelli and zambognada: 
the former a pipe or flageolet, and the 
latter a bagpipe, differing from that of 
Scotland, chiefly in its greater size. 

But there are other classes of wander- 
ing musicians, which should not be con- 
founded with those above mentioned. 
In different parts of Europe, especially 
in Germany and adjacent countries, the 
American traveller is sometimes sur- 
prised and pleased with a sudden burst 
from a band of instruments, at the door 
of his hotel, when a piece of Rossini, or 
some other great master, is performed in 
somewhat creditable style, by a party of 
well dressed young men, usually with 
German countenances’§ and 


costumes. 
which has long supplied the continent 2 These are probably students from some 
with a large share of the wandering § German university, on their return home 
musicians, by whom almost all the coun- 2 In vacation, or on atour of curiosity, 
tries of that quarter of the world are § whothink it no discredit thus to invite 
visited. It is a mountainous region of ¢ the pecuniary contributions of their hear- 
the Alps, near the confines of Switzer- > ers, to defray the expenses of the way. 
land and Italy, embracing the country of ¢ ‘Their respectable appearance and man- 
the Vaudois, or Waldeuses. ? ners, as well as the civil, and often 
The merits of wandering musicians friendly reception they meet with, in 
are as various as their instruments and ¢ more msiances than one, has made gorati- 
their costumes. Many of them make no } fying impressions on our minds, respect- 
pretensions to a higher art than thatof ¢ Ing continental habits. 
turning the crank of a hand-organ, or ? In Florence, Rome, and other Italian 
bandolino; while some add two or three cities, the humbler improvisatori, or ex- 
other instruments, oi a voice somewhat ~ temporaneous poets, will occasionally 
improved by sci ntific training in happier § afford the traveller a very interesting 
imes. Werecollect to have seen, many ~¢ entertainment, unless, as is too often 
years ago, a man who managed to per- > the case with our countrymen, he has 
form on six different instruments at ¢ Jet home unprovided with a knowledge 
once, which were ingeniously attached!o > of the language. Although few of the 
different parts of his person. At his ¢ Sireet-singers may rise above mediocrity 
“> LLIN OOOO een eee” 
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in their simple effusions, and a great part 
of what they utter may be a repetition 
of words, lines, or verses, little altered 
from what somebody may some where 
have sung before, yet toa people so far 
removed as we are from making unpre- 
meditated poetry, anything at all fit to be 
so called, may well appear surprising, and 
to possess interest. For ourselves we 
can say, that the associations are of them- 
selves of a very pleasing kind, whenever 
we hear the young woman, the youth, 
or the old blind man, under the shade of 
an ancient Italian edifice, older than the 
discovery of America, adapting the sweet 
syllables of the language of Italy to the 
soft tones of a little guitar. The instru- 
ment, the employment, the object, and 
sometimes the aspect of the musician, re- 
mind us of old troubadours and bards, 
and of the days when Homer carelessly 
threw off, from his humble strings, those 
strains which a thousand generations 
have carefully collected, ardently ad- 
mired, and stamped, as of higher price 
than gold. 


—_—_—- 
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Effects of Charcoal—Potting Camellias— 
V inerles—Cilrysantheniums. 

If Charcoal and charcoal dust have 
made more improvement in one tribe of 
plants than another, it is in Camellias. 
They have all of them charcoal about 
them; and itis a pleasure when potting 
them, to see the fine roots they make 
amongst it. ‘There is one most remarka- 
ble plant, Chorozema varium, amongst 
many others, which i forgot to show you ; 
it is out of doors, and too large to be got 
into any house this season, therefore | 
intend leaving it out of doors forthe pre- 
sent, and sheltering it a little, to try if it 
will do out. It will astonish every one 
but those who have seen it, when they 
are told that this time two years it wasa 
plant in a 32 pot, what is called in Devon- 
shire a penny pot; it is now in a four- 
shilling pot. It is only 3 feet 6 inches 
high, and is 32 feet in circumference, 
with many thousands of shoots, all set 
with flowers from top to bottom; the 
shoots are so thick that you cannot see 
whether the plant is in a pot or turned 
out into the ground, for the branches 
cover the grass turf all round, like a 
large rhododendron. But it will be asked 
what made itgrow so wonderfully. Why, 
charcoal, loam, a little heath mould, some 
large stones, and a small quantity of river 
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sand; and, by continually stopping the 
shoots, | made it so thick and dwarfish. 
I will give you another instance of the 
extraordinary effect charcoal has _pro- 
duced on another very valuable plant, 
Lechenaultia biloba, which has been said 
by many cultivators of plants to be a bad, 
ugly grower. Now this plant, which I am 
going to describe, is about 2 years old, 
from a cutting ; it is now ina No. 2. pot, 
is 1 foot 3 inches high, covering the rim 
of the pot, and 7 feet 9 inches in circum- 
ference, thick with shoots, as I have seen 
fine plants of L. formosa at the exhibi- 
tions about London. I have counted 500 
blooms open on the plant, all at one time. 
If there is one plant in th? house more 
beautiful than another, it isthis plant. If 
100/. were offered for a fellow-plant to it, 
it could not be got. The gentleman who 
was with you asked what caused this 
plant to make such extraordinary pro- 
gress. Why, charcoal. It has nothing 
but chareoal, stones, a little sand, and 
some heath mould, all jumbled together 
in lumps as large as bricks broken into 
about six or eight pieces. ‘There is also 
Pimelea decussata, which I have treated 
in the same’ manner, 3 feet high and 13 
feet 3 inches in circumference. I fancy 
those who exhibit in London would re- 
quire a number of vans to remove sixty 
such specimens as this. 

CamMELLias.—Now, as you particularly 
wished me to give you a little idea of my 
system of potting Camellias, | will do so; 
it will no doubt be thought : rough 
method by some. Do you imagine they 
have the mould sifted, and al! the stones 
picked out of the soil in their native 
country ? | always fancied they had not, 
and for this reason, | never saw any man 
inthe woods or hedge-rows in this coun- 
try sifting the soil for our native trees to 
grow in; nor do I believe those noble 
trees in Bicton Park (of which I have 
promised you a description some day) 
would ever haye attained the wonderful 
size they have done, if men had been 
employed all their lives sifting the soil 
about them and picking out the stones. 
I get loam and heath soil in equal quan- 
tities, stones, and river sand, one barrow 
of rotten dung to eight of the above 
mixture, well mixed up together as 
roughly as possible. 

In the first place all the soil should be 
sweet. ‘The right season for potting 
camellias is when they require it. 
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Manners, Traditions, and Superstitions of the 
Shetlanders. 

An Englishman knows more of Aus- 
tralia or China, of the Oregon or the 
Punjaub, than he does about any one of 
the Shetland Isles, though they are above 
ninety in number, and cover a space of 
seventy miles from south to north, and 
more than fifty from east to west. 

No part of the country is more than 
six miles distant from the sea, and some 
of our islands (or holms) are not larger 
than an ordinary drawing-room. 

Our crows build their nests of fish- 
bones, for lack of sticks; and as trees 
and hedges are rare with us, our birds, 
instead of being inhabitants of the air, 
must become denizens of the soil. Our 
eagles are worth five shillings a head to 
any that can shoot them: we can buy a 
young calf for eighteenpence, and sell a 
pair of knitted stoekings for four guineas. 

It is true we have been visited from 
time to time by tourists, and naturalists, 
and moralists, iuspectors of education, 
commissioners of light-houses, &c. The 
Great Unknown delighted us with his 
presence in the summer and autumn of 
Isi4. 

I pass over the old missionary Brand, 
who came about the beginning of last 
century on a religious errand, “by order 
of the General Asem! ly of the Church 
of Scotland; andI need merely allude to 
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Full, True, and Particular Account of the 
Habits, Manners, and Language of the 
Natives; their Dress, Appearance, and 
Costumes; also, New and Original Dis- 
coveries respecting the Geography, Astrono- 
my, Natural History, and Geological Struc- 
ture of these Islands, &c. ‘This may be 
intended asa “right merry jest,” but it 
was rather too much to make the public 
pay seven and sixpence for it. 

It is true if the visitor expects the ac- 
commodation of railways, or post-chaises, 
or turnpike roads, he will be disappoint- 
ed; but he will find our rude climate, and 
our barren soil, tempered by the warmth 
of a friendly greeting, and lighted up 
with a glorious luminary that for three 
months scarcely quits the horizon. Du- 
ring that period darkness is unknown, the 
short absence of the sun being supplied 
by a bright twilight. To use the words 
of a native historian, ‘‘ Nothing can sur- 
pass the calm serenity of a fine summer 
night in the Shetland Isles, the atmos- 
phere is clear and unclouded, and the eye 
has an uncontrolled and wuteune range ; 
the hills and the headlands look more 
majestic, and they have a solemnity su- 

eradded to their grandeur; the water in 
the bays appears dark, and as smooth as 
glass; no living object interrupts the 
tranquillity of the scene, unless a solitary 
gull skimming the surface of the sea; 
and there is nothing to be heard but the 


the Zour of St. Patrick Neill in 1804, to § distant murmuring of the waves among 
the excellent Description of Dr. Samuel ) the rocks.” 

Hibbert in 1822, and to the more recent § Tradition says, that the Revolution of 
steam-voyage of Miss Catharine Sinclair, 1688 was not known in Shetland for six 
about five or six years ago. ‘This lady . months after it happened. Brand, the 
performed a whole volume out of a flying 2 missionary, states, that “it was the 
visit of ferty-eight hours ; and undertook 5 month of May thereafter before they 
to cive a description of the country with- ¢ heard any thing of the late revolution, 
out stirring from Mr. Hay’s drawing-room 5 and that first, they say, froma fisherman, 
in Lerwick, aud on a misty Sunday, »when ¢ whom some would have arraigned before 
she could not see acro-s the narrow bay 5 them, and impeached of high treason, be- 
opposite her window. Butthen she had ¢ cause of his news.” Martin, in his //is- 
Mr. Hay’s chart obligingly spread before $ tory of the Isles, repeats the story with 
her, ‘‘on so large a scale that three ¢ some improvement. 

inches are given to each mile, and nota § The voyage across the stormy Pent- 
single peat stack seemed wanting; so we § land Frith is usually made in five hours, 
made a leisurely tour over this wide ex- > South Ronaldshay being the first of the 
panse, pausing occasionaliy to hearelabo- § Orkneys that appears to the left. 

rate descriptions of the curiosities we If the sea is smooth, the steamer takes 
ought to have secn, and of the accidents a narrow channel which lies between Co- 
we might probably have met with; all pinshay and Deerness, the mosi easterly 
very interesting, but a'so rather tantal- §$ parish in the mainland; and after round- 
izing.” From an hour's inspection of 2 ing a bold headland called the Mool, she 
this spacious map, this ingenious lady proceeds northward, passing Stronsay, 
contrived to manufacture a Journal of a Sanday, and North Ronaldshay, arriving 
[wo Days’ Residence in Shelland, with a at Lerwick about four o’e lock in the 
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morning, the voyage being generally 
made in about twelve hours. 

This is a dreary, solitary passage, the 
only human habitation to be met with is 
Fair Isle, about half way between the 
two northern archipelagos. It rises “ like 
an emerald in the wide ocean, quite a 
little world in itself, covered with grass 
of a most vivid and luxuriant verdure.” 
On nearing this Arctic oasis, you will 
hear from some of your topographical 
fellow-tourists the T’raditionary Narrative 
of the Shipwreck of the Duke de Medina 
Sidonia, Commander of the Spanish Ar- 
mada, in the year 1588. According to 
this narrative, the ducal commander of 
the Invincible Armada, after being chased 
by the English admiral, was driven on 
Fair Isle, where his anchorless ship struck 
and went to pieces, himself and 200 of 
his men effecting a landing in their boats 
with the greatest difficulty. This wasa 
peri‘ous addition to the population of so 
small a territory, which could scarcely 
yield enough to support the few families 
that occupied it. ‘The Spaniards soon 
consumed all the victuals in the island, 
devouring fish, fow!, sheep, horned cattle, 
and even horses. Famive was the con- 
sequence, and the love of self-preserva- 
tion taught the natives to withhold farther 
contributions to the strangers, and to se- 
crete, in the darkness of the night, among 
the recesses of the rocks, the provisions 
that were indispensable for their own ex- 
istence. Many of the Spaniards perish- 
ed of hunger, others were thrown by the 
famishing islanders over the cliffs into 
the sea. 

Their destitute situation was, at length, 
made known to a gentleman in Shetland, 
Mr. Andrew Umphrey, who farmed the 
Fair Isle; and, with the assistance of 
his boats, they were conveyed to Quendal 
Bay, where the duke became the guest of 
Malcolm Sinclair, “a worthy Scottish 
gentleman,” until a vessel should be 
equipped to convey him and the sur- 
vivors of his crew to the Continent. 
Tradition says that the duke, having a 
mind to produce an imposing ¢ffect on 
his hospitable entertainer, dressed him- 
self up in the splendid costume of a 
Spanish grandee, and asked him if he had 
ever before seen a person of his rank and 
mien? Sinclair being a true Presby- 
terian, and knowing his guest to be a fo. 
reign Papist, bluntly replied in broad 


Scotch, “ Farcie in that face, I have seen 
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many prettier men hanging in the Burrow 
Muir!” the said locality being then the 
common place of execution at Edinburgh. 
The duke and his party, however, did ef- 
fect their return, having been safely land- 
ed at Dunkirk in a vessel! equipped for 
the purpose. 

Lerwick, the capital, has one street of 
considerable length, in the form of an 
amphitheatre, along the shore, with num- 
bers of lanes, or closses, leading back- 
wards to a road on an eminence above 
the town. The houses are built of grey 
and white sandstone: some of them are 
handsome, fitted up with every accommo- 
dation in modern style. The oddest an- 
sularities prevail, no order being ob- 
served. Backs are turned to fronts, gable 
ends to the street, projecting at angles of 
every degree. With the exception of 
those newly erected, the tenements ap- 
pear as if they had dropped from the 
clouds, and as if every proprietor had 
made it his original study to be as unlike 
his neighbor as possible. Gas and stone 
pavement have been introduced. We 
have a court and town-house, a news- 
room, a bank, a prison, a masonic lodge, 
and a manufactory for straw plait. The 
utmost quiet reigns in the town, whose 
echoes are never awakened by steam- 
whistles, or mail-horns, or even the 
wheels of carriage, cart, or gig. The 
clattering of a shelty’s feet is the only 
noise—except when we have drunken 
sailors—pedestrian, equestrian, or vehicu- 
lar, that greet the ear. 

The absence of general vegetation is 
one of the first things that arrests the 
stranger's notice. Every thing looks 
brown, parched, and barren. Our indi- 
genous trees are few, scarcely deserving 
the name, and never requiring a visit 
from the commissioners of woods and 
forests. Indeed, thousands of the natives 
have no other idea of a tree than a log of 
fir, which they may have seen ina Nor- 
wegian clipper or a drifted shipwreck. 
They cannot understand how it is rooted 
in the earth and shoots out foliage. 
Trunks and branches are found in peat- 
mosses, showing that trees must have ex- 
isted at one time. But they have vanish- 
el. Qur groves are merely a few dwarf 
bushes of birch, willow, and mountain- 
ash, stunted and seattered over the bleak 
soil, and scarcely of height sufficient to 
hang a dog.—Frazer’s Magazine. 
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The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the 
Association of American (reologists and 
Naturalists, commenced in this city on 
the 2d. of September; and we select a 
few of the most interesting facts present- 
ed by different members, to communicate, 
in the briefest manner, for the gratifica- 
tion of our readers. 
how to express the 


We hardly know 
satisfac!ion with 
which we have looked upon this assem- 
blage of many of our most scientific 
countrymen, courteously, and with pro- 
found interest, listening to each others’ 
remarks, enquiries, addresses and lee- 
rures, and, in turn, contributing their 
share of information to the common 
stock. When we refiected on the various 
branches of science to which they are 
devoted, the amount of time each hes 
bestowed on study, examination and re- 
flection, the profound acquaintance dis- 
played with the discoveries and opinions 
of other naturalists, at home and abroad, 
the characteristic modesty of men truly 
learned, but bent on increasing their 
knowledge, the harmony and mutual re- 
spect which marked their intercourse, and 
the extensive and favorable results which 
are continually flowing from their labors, 
we could not but congratulate ourselves 
that, from this point of view, at least, 
the condition and prospects of the United 
States appear highly gratifying and en- 
couraging. All the minds around us are 
not, as we have been sometimes almost 
tempted to fear, under the influence of 
the flood of bad taste and frivolity which 
so widely preval's. 

Many interesting objects of enquiry 
were last year assigned to committees, 
on several of which reports have been 
made, though a considerable number re- 
quire more time, and are to be continued. 
The amount of sediment brought down by 
rivers is now a leading object; and we 
think our readers wi!l like better to be 
made acquainted with the manner of 


making the investigation, than with the 
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particular results, which must neces- 
sarily be uncertain. 

The Kennebeck and Mississippi have 
been partially examined for this purpose 
the past year, on the plan adopted in Eu- 
rope. A vessel is provided, holding a 
cubic foot of water, which is filled once 
a day, or oftener, at some place, or places, 
where the seneatit is supposed to contain 
about the medium proportion of sedi- 
ment. ‘The water is evaporated, and the 
matter left is weighed and measured, and 
perhaps afterwards analysed. A foot of 
the Kennebeck water was found to con- 
tain about ten grains; and, to estimate 
the number of feet flowing dows, the fol- 
lowing course was adopted. Three points 
were sounded, at distances of 100 feet, 
one of them at about the middle of the 
river; and experiments were made, to 
find how long a body would be in float- 
ing 500 feet on the surface, and then at 
half the distance from the bottom. ‘The 
number of square feet was estimated in 
a section of the river; and this multi- 
plied by the number of cubic feet passing 
any medium point in 24 hours, would 
show the whole number of feet of water 
flowing by in that time. Another mul- 
tiplication by 365 would give the annual 
amount. Add acipher, (which is multi- | 
plying by ten,) and we should have the 
number of grains, showing the weight of 
the sediment carried in a year. The re- 
sult on the Kennebeck was in grains, six 
billions, or nearly 700 millions of tons. 
These observations, however, were made 
many miles up the river ; and it is sup- 
posed that an equal adpae of sediment 
is carried down by the branches entering 
below. 

Similar experiments have been made at 
Natchez, on the Mississippi; and some 
curious discoveries made respecting the 
various counter-currents forming eddies, 
The committee who are prosecuting the 
observations, 


ested, and will continue them. They 
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told a striking anecdote of the great eddy. 
Some raftsmen, floating down the river 
one night, heard music on the shore, and 
then were carried out of hearing of it. 
At intervals of a quarter of an hour, they 
heard it again and again, until daylight. 
They supposed there was a general fes- 
tival through that part of the country, 
and that villages were numerous: but 
they found they had been carried round 
and round by the eddy without making 
any progress. The surface is much 
raised in nodules, in the middle of the 
eddies in the Mississippi. 

It is estimated that about 5000 cubic 
miles have been formed by the sediment 
of that immense river near its mouth. 
However, immense quantities of earth 
may have been carried down ina year, or 
a month, in some past ages, for aught we 
know, especially if interior lakes and seas 
once existed along its course, as geolo- 
gists believe. 

The rising of our coasts.—It is stated 
very confidently that beds of shells, found 
on some parts of the sea-coast of Maine, 
prove that the Jand has been recently 
raised from the water. Particular atten- 
tion is to be devoted to this subject du- 
ring the coming year. 

Sin'ing of the earth. -A crack on the 
bank of the Mississippi, near Natchez, 
extending 20 miles or more, has been gra- 
dually widening for several years. In 
one place, it is nearly 100 feet wide, and 
about 70 feet deep. 

Earthquakes.—A list has been made of 
all the notices of earthquakes in our 
country, of which records could be 
found; and they amount to nearly 100 
since the first settlement. As many of 
the notices mention only sounds in the 
air, and the jarring of light objects, Mr. 
Redfield expressed the opinion, that such 
were caused by the exploding of aérolites, 
or meteors, 

Pctrifactions—Orthocerata. — Professor 
Hall exhibited a collection of their curi- 
ous fossils, and gave a very instructive 
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lecture on their structure, localities and 
varieties. ‘They are in the form of a 
long cone, and consist of short, rounded 
cells, perceptible in the specimens broken 
or cut lengthwise, with a hollow at the 
base. It is uncertain whether they are 
really the whole, or a part of the animal, 
and whether they had an envelope, or 
flesh, &e. ‘They are found in the three 
lowest limestones, which contain organic 
remains, in Russia, throughout North 
America, and in some other couutries. 
They differed in length from two or three 
inches to fifteen feet. 

It. was intended that several evening 
lectures shuuld be delivered at the Uni- 
versity: but the extreme heat of the 
weather prevented. 

After a very busy and interesting ses- 
sion of a week, the Association adjourn- 
ed on Tuesday, September 8th, to meet 
next year in Boston. 





Forgive Him.—He regrets the course 
he has pursued. Forgive him. Don’t 
say, “I will forgive but not forget.” It 
implies a bad state of the heart. It is 
not christian. If your friend is really 
sorry for the course he pursued, and en- 
deavors to repair the injury he has done 
you, what more can you ask 2 


‘ Who by repentance 1s not satisfied, 
Is not of earth nor heaven.’ 


There is no spirit of forgiveness where 
there is hanging off—a backwardness to 
speak—a reluctance to approach the peni- 
tent. Hearty forgiveness overlooks the 
past and receives the erring one to the 
bosom with tears of gratitude.—Select. 


———- — — 


Little Kindnesses.—Small acts of kind- 
ness! how pleasant and desirable they 
make life. Every dark object is made 
light by them, and every fear of sorrow is 
brushed away. When the heart is sad 
and despondency sits at the entrance of 
the soul, a trifling kindness drives despair 
away.—Who will refuse a kind act? It 
raises from misery and degradation, and 
throws around the soul some of those 
joys that were lost in paradise.—Jd. 
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WEIGHING A SWARM OF BEES. 


The time of swarming is one of great 
anxiety to persons engaged in the care 
of bees, as the sagacious insects then 
seem suddenly to change their character, 
and thousands of them may be lost for- 
ever to their owner, by a little careless- 
ness or delay. 

When their abode becomes too narrow 
for them, or a new queen makes her ap- 
pearance, and leads off a colony, or when 
some other circumstance comes, not al- 
ways easily accounted for, the bees sud- 
denly cease their labors, and desert the 
habitation to which they have long show- 
ed the strongest attachment, and fill the 
air with their humming, as they fly about 
in the utmost confusion. Ofien they soon 
disappear; and, settling within the 
boundaries of a distant farm, become the 
property of a stranger, for whom they 
toil as assiduously as if he were their 
legitimate proprietor. As soon as pos- 
sible, when the swarming has com- 
menced, means should be used to collect 
and secure the bees, and preparations 
should be made before hand, as the time 
approaches. A new hive should be put 
ina pleasant place, perfumed, as Virgil 
says, with thyme, or some other odorifer- 
ous herb; and the swarm should be intro- 
duced into it as soon as possible. The 
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first object is, to induce them to alight ; 
and this they do as soon as the queen 
bee takes her station, all clustering 
around her. Virgil’s description of the 
habits of bees, and the practices of Ro- 
man peasants in his day, corresponds in 
many points with those of the present 
time, in different countries; and we 
think our readers will thank us, if we 
here recommend to them to recur to his 
“ Georgics,”’ and read a few lines on this 
and other subjects. When they have 
done this once, the farmers especially 
can hardly deny themselves the plea- 
sure of perusing again and again the 
beautiful and instructive passages On ru- 
ral life with which they abound. 

Our print represents an ingenious ar- 
rangement, made for weighing a swarm 
of bees, which must be rather an object 
of curiosity than of practical improve- 
ment. A great multitude having settled 
around their queen on the branch of a 
tree, a forked pole was first placed under 
it as a supporter, and then a steelyard 
was suspended above, which, being hook- 
ed to the limb, might, with due caution, 
make known the amount of the living 
weight, when due allowance was made 
for the distance from the point of attach- 
ment and the end of the branch. 
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THE KANGAROO, 


This is one of the exclusive productions 
of New Holland, now called Australia: 
that almost continent, so marked by the pe- 
culiarity of many of its native animals. 
Well known as the Kangaroo now is, 
much as has been written of it, and often 
as it has been exhibited in our own country, 
it wa8 one of the novelties discovered by 
Captain Cook’s expedition, during our Re- 
volution., 

It is amusing to read the first notices 
given of it, in the journal. A sailor re- 
turned from a short walk, soon after landing, 
and, trembling with fear, reported that he 
had seen an evil spirit, describing it with 
exaggeration. 

Several species of this singular animal 
are now well known, differing greatly in 
size, but all bearing the same general pe- 
culiarities of form, and easily recognizable 
at first view. Some other animals, how. 
ever, have a degree of resemblance to it. 
An uncommonly large one we saw a few 
months since, in a menagerie in New 
York, which was mentioned in the adver- 
tisement as an expert boxer, and possessing 
both strength and dexterity extraordinary. 
We were gratified to find, that it was of the 
most gentle and friendly disposition im. 
aginable. On approaching the cage, it 
showed no sign of fear or dislike: on the 
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contrary, it seemed pleased at being noticed 
and touched, and was fond of laying its 
head on the shoulder of every stranger that 
treated it kindly. The head being small, 
and the face bearing an expression of mild- 
ness mingled with intelligence, and being 
of a form agreeable to the eye, while des- 
titute of every thing like an offensive wea- 
pon in teeth or claws, there are few ani- 
mals more likely to become favorites ona 
short acquaintance, 

The proportions, and the natural positions 
of the Kangaroo, give it a very marked ap- 
pearance. 
leaps in the air, its hinder legs are long, 
and their muscles extremely large, giving 
extraordinary thickness and weight to the 
back part of the body. 

The fore legs, being designed apparently 
only to hold its food to he mouth, and oc. 
casionally to handle its young, are short, 
small and feeble, so that their diminutive 
shoulders and muscles, leave the upper 
part of the trunk very slender, and quite 
out of all ordinary proportions. Still, all 
this renders the upper part of the figure not 
ungraceful, and gives it something of the 
contour of a delicate woman, while the up- 
right posture, most natural to its body, so 
far approaches the human. 

The individual which we have mention- 


Being formed to move only by 
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ed above, we were assured, was a most 
expert and powerful boxer and wrestler, and 
was hardly ever known either to be un- 
successful in a match with a man, to do any 
injury even to an antagonist, or to lose its 
It was consequently 
a great favorite with alarge portion of the 
visitors at the menagerie, and excited much 
astonishment by its performances. Like 
others of its kind, however, it required 
great caution to guard it from the unfavor- 
able influence of a foreign climate: the 
Kangaroos being very apt to die soon after 
leaving their native land. 


temper for a moment. 





CHANGES IN ROME. 

We have several times set down to com. 
municate to our readers some of the re- 
ports, which now reach us every week, 
chiefly through private channels, of the 
great changes which have taken place in 
Rome, since the death of Pope Gregory 
XVL., and the elevation of his successor, 
Pius LX. 

We wish our readers to feel with us for 
the Italians, and have heretofore taken 
some pains to acquaint them with facts 
which affect our heart and mind. We are 
in daily intercourse with some of the nu- 
merous, irtelligent and patriotic Italians in 
this country, chiefly exiles ; and participate 
in the hopes and fears which they by turns 
entertain respecting the fate of their coun- 
try. 

Whatever the present Pope may here- 
after do. and whether his real opinions and 
motives be or be not such as we would 
have them to be on some important sub- 
jects, he has certainly done several things 
already, at which we rejoice, on account 
of the immediate good effects, as well as of 
the certain and the probable permanent re- 
sults. 

« My friends write me,” says one of his 
subjects, who has suffered in a thousand 
ways under the two last popes, “ my friends 
write me, that there is a time of general re- 
joicing in the States of the Church: 6000 
prisoners were set at liberty in one day, of 
whom 1800 belonged to the capital alone; 
and all these men are now in the midst of 
their frrends and families. About an equal 
number of exiles, now dwelling in other 
countries, or wandering froin land to land, 
are also at liberty to return. The 6000 
Swiss troops, who were hired by his pre- 
decessors as guards, to protect them from 
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their “ dearly beloved sheep,” have been, or 
areto be immediately disbanded; and by 
these two changes alone, it is supposed, the 
treasury will save the expense of about 
$3000 a day. 

It will soon be seen whether such a 
liberal course of policy ean succeed. The 
Jesuits must of course be driven to depera- 
tion, and no doubt are setting all their wits 
and means at work to counteract. The 
people, and mankind at large, however, may 
prove an over-match for the whole congre- 
gation of Loyola. 

The pope is further said to have given a 
decided approbation of railroads, of which 
his predecessor stood in dread—not childish 
fear, perhaps, although certainly ridicu- 
lous: for the introduction of suclr novel- 
ties, with all their necessary attendants, 
cannot fail to revolutionize the views of the 
people, encourage the friends of political 
and religious improvement, and facilitate 
fundamental changes. And how doubly 
important must all these things appear, 
when we contemplate the influence which 
Rome, degraded and miserable as she is, 
exerts and may exert in other countries! 

The following extract we make from a 
letter just received in this city. 


Extract of aletter, translated for the 
Am. Penny Magazine. 


Rome, August 2, 1846. 

My Dear Frienp.—l had hardly re- 
turned to my native ‘and, when I received 
your letter, dated a short time before in New 
York, enquiring for news, and asking 
whether the amnesty may be relied on. 
Yes, a thousand times, yes, thanks be to 
God, who has at length allowed his un- 
worthy Servant again, after so many mis- 
fortunes, to see the country of his birth, at 
the conclusion of so many years of suffer- 
ing, reverses and dreadful misery. 

What celight, my friend, did 1 expe- 
rience on that day, when I| first touched 
again my native soil! How did my worn- 
out heart beat! My wife, whom I left a 
young woman, | could hardly recognize, 
except by the feelings of her heart; two 
fine girls who called me father, and three 
youths as tall as myself—all threw them. 
selves into my arms—who can express 
what I felt, the extremity of happiness, the 
delight, the jubilee which transported me 
at that moment! 

“ Down on our knees!’ cried a voice— 
the voice of my sister-in-law—* let us all 
thank the Lord God that we are blessed !” 
and all of us united in prayer. 
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You will learn from the newspapers what 
has taken place. Poor exiles and _pro- 
scribed men are daily arriving. But why 
do you not return, for all your friends are 
expecting you % 

We have written to New Zealand, to the 
Indies and different parts of Asia, to propa- 
gate everywhere the invitation, to come 
back, come quick, to see Italy again, so 
dear to us all, after fifteen long years. 1 
will give you a few details of what has 
taken place. 

Know then, first, that the present pope is 
a liberal; second, 1 believe him to be a 
Christian. Figure to yourseli a scene 
which took place near Ripetta the other 
day. Hewas going up, (on foot you must 
understand,) when he was accosted by a 
man of a benevolent and venerable aspect, 
who said to him: 

‘“ Your Holiness, I congratulate myself 
with you on the progress which you are 
procuring for Christianity by pardoning and 
by toleration.” ‘The pope replied, that he 
endeavored to do only what is written in the 
Gospel; and so saying, he offered the 
stranger his hand, which the respectable 
and venerable old man clasped and kissed. 
One of the courtiers said in a whisper: 
‘Your Holiness, that is a protestant pastor, 
a heretic!’ ‘ What!” replied Pius the 
Ninth; “silence! We are all the chil- 
dren of one God.” 

He left Rome and went to Rimini; but 
he found there, as everywhere throughout 
the Papal states, rejoicings and festivities. 
An hundred and more young women, at the 
head of whom was the daughter of the 
celebrated scholar Renzi, formed a proces- 
sion, each with an olive branch in her hand, 
and in the dress of the ancient Vestals, 
singing hymns of gratitude to the glory of 
God. And these were followed by the 
public authorities. ‘The advocates Galetti 
and Renzi were received by the Pope, on 
leaving their prisons, the former having 
been appointed, during his imprisonment, 
to the direction of the mortgage depart- 
ment for the Roman States. He has since 
received from the pope a gold medal. 
Renzi was received by the pope with the 
createst kindness, who conversed with him 
about his sons,whom he had seen at Rimini. 

But, my dear friend, | could tell youa 
thousand things of this extraordinary man, 
so distinguished already in the history of 
popes. God forbid that he should meet the 
faie of Clement V., to whom the sacred 


congregation refused the customary com- 
munion, 
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What a blow is all this for the hypo- 
critical rabble; and what an encourage- 
ment t2 all the good! You must know 
that there are to be only four titled Legates: 
the rest all to be in employments and secu- 
larmen. As for the Swiss, arrangements 
are making to send them home; and God 
Save us from them in future! 

Lieutenant General Atler has been killed 
by a pistol-shot at Forli—a bad symptom 
fer the Swiss. 

Come home as soon as you can, dear 
friend, and receive the embraces of us all. 

GIUSEPPI. 





RECIPES. 
REMOVING STAINS FROM CLOTH. 


Nothing is more common than the soiling 
of the clothes by grease, or by fat, acids, inks, 
sauces and preserves, coffee, varnish, white 
lead, paint, &c. All of these, if taken in 
time, may be removed without much diffi- 
culty. 

1. Stains from Otls, Fats, or Grease.— 
Removed by soap, chalk, white clay, French 
chalk, or ox-gall. They most frequently oc- 
eur on carpets and articles of dress. They 
give a deep shade to the ground color of the 
goods, and continue to spread for some time 
after the accident has happened. They hold 
fast whatever dust falls upon them. On a 
very dark ground the stain becomes lighter 
than the rest of the surface, because the dust 
which rests on it 1s lighter. 

Any good hard soap “will answer to remove 
the stains from blacks, blues, browns, drab, 
invisible green, &c., by means of hot water, 
and the soap and water may be removed by 
a sponge, rubbing the nap in the right direc- 
tion. In any delicate colors, if soap be used, 
we should always first try a piece of the same 
kind of goods with the agent before using it 
on the article to be cleansed. 

In all cases, where several colors are in- 
volved in the stain, as in carpets, it is prefer- 
able to use the white clay or French chalk. 
The latter is better, on account of being 
easier to remove. It should be reduced toa 
fine powder, and made intoa thin paste with 
water, and spread over the stain, and when 
dry removed by whipping with a rattan, and 
using a brush. 

Ox-gall is both safe to use and certain in its 
efficacy toremove the stains. It dissolves all 
fatty or oily bodies, and has a téndency to 
make the colors brighter rather than more 
dim.—Am. Agr iculturist. 





Scnootr Houses or THe Strate or New 
Yorxk.—There are 9,368 school houses in the 
State of New York: 969 of brick or stone, the 
remainder of logs or framed wood. Of these 
3,160 where returned as in good repair, 3,870 in 
comfortable condition, and the remaining 3,319 
‘‘uanfit for the reception of man or beast.” 
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TEMPLE BAR. 


One of the most useful landmarks to 
a stranger in London, is this gate of the 
old city. It stands at the head of the 
street called “The Strand,” which in 
different parts of its long course assumes 
several other names. Although so built, 
that communication might easily be inter- 
rupted on that great thoroughfare, it is 
now far from the extremity of the city, 
which has spread several miles beyond its 
ancient bounds, in every direction, and 
occupies an extensive area, which was 
without its enclosure, even so late as the 
period when this edifice was erected. 

Temple Bar is one of the memorials of 
the rebuilding, after the celebrated “ Fire 
in London,” in the year 1666. It was 
planned and constructed by Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, in 1670—’72. His architec- 
tural taste, however, though much ho- 
nored by his principal edifice, St. Paul’s 
is discredited by several minor specimens, 
among which are Fishmongers’ Hall, the 
Custom-house, the old College of Phy- 
sicians, (now a Butchers’ market ,) Bow: 
church, St. Bride’s and Temple-Bar. ‘The 
succeeding age was improved, remarks a 
late writer, by the addition of elassical 
porticoes. 

The name is derived from * The Temple,” 
an edifice familiarly connected with Lon- 
don, being for several centuries the abode 
and resort of lawyers, though originally 

founded and long oceupied by the Knights 
Templars. Temple Garden will be re- 
collected with peculiar pleasure, by such 
of our readers as have visited the metro- 
polis of our mother country, as it is one 
of the most attractive retreats which that 
crowded city offers, to those who love 
solitude and shade at evening, after a 
wearisome roam through a “ wilderness 
of men,” ina hot summer day. ‘hough 
extending to the immediate bank of the 
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surface, the gravel-paths of Temple-Gar- 
dn wind among shrubbery and flowers, 
wholly shut in from interruption and no- 
tice by the world, the neighboring high 
walls almost excluding even the sounds 
of the city in whose heart it is placed. 

“ The Temple” was the chief institution 
of the Knights in Britain; and was not 
long undisturbed after the destruction of 
their order in France, in 1307. Philip 
LV., having sent letters to all the cities in 
his kingdom, with strict orders that they 
should not be opened until midnight of 
September 2d., and then obeyed without 
delay, the governors found themselves 
peremptorily commanded to seize and 
imprison the ‘Templars, who were taken 
in custody at once. Edward II. of Eng- 
land, though invited to follow this ex- 
ample, for a time declined: but a letter 
from Pope Clement overcame his scruples, 
and the month of December following 
terminated their career in Britain. The 
Dominican priest Imbert, who prosecu- 
ted the prisoners with a persevering ma- 
levolence, so often exemplified by differ- 
ent Romish orders of monks, was at 
length suecessful in heaping upon his 
victims obloquy as well as ruin; while 
the monarchs to whom their magnificent 
estates fell by confiscation, reaped still 
greater advantages in being free from 
such powerful and ambitious enemies. 

We recal our walks in Temple Garden 
with peculiar pleasure, as it abounds in 
these and other interesting associations. 
There, we are told by Shakspeure, rrew 
the White and Red Roses, which, being 
plucked by the rival dukes in an early 
dispute, were innocently made the em- 
blems of the two bloody parties of York 
and Lancaster, in the long and awful 
period of their civil war. 

Temple-Bar was one of the principal 
points in the city, in the two great plans 
of improvement proposed to the govern- 
ment, by Wren and Evelyn, after the fire 
of 1656. The former recommended the 
formation of two grand avenues: one ex- 
tending from Aldgate, and the other from 
the Tower, to intersect one or two poly- 
gonal areas, from which other streets 
should branch off in di ifferent directions, 
The two avenues were to terminate ina 
large triangular piazza, in which he 
would erect St. Paul’s. Thence a street 
should be made straight to Temple-Bar, 
with a quay along the Thames. Evelyn 
proposed several open pieces of ground, 
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2 our readers must not imagine, from our be- Colleges, Academies and Common Schools, 
‘ ginning to talk of Systems, that the work is will take care that the youth under their 
S intended for the scientific alone. It is ad- charge have every opportunity of gaining a 
> dressed toa much more numerous class—even thorough knowledge of the Trees of Ame- 
, tothe public at large. Let us take‘one tree rica.—Am. Agricullurist. _ 

) and see how itis treated, and that will serve To educate a child perfectly requires 
;_as a sample for the whole. Our favorite fruit profounder thought, greater wisdom than 
>] a in — wh en ‘ 2 - ~ to govern a State ; and for this plain rea- 
* peach-tree. irst we find the Botanica : | 

) ares witha ‘lable of Synonyms, and a tew son, that the interests and wants of the 
‘ lines of technical characteristics, in small latter are more superficial, coarser, and 
») type. ‘Then comes a general descripuon of more obvious than the spiritual capaci- 
» the tree, and its varieties, short but to the ties, the growth of thought and feeling, 
‘ purpose; then the geography, history, soil, and the subtle laws of the mind, which 
Xe. &e., with uncommonly minute directions must all be studied and comprehended 
5 oe a i enoigrnets soe Pee ee before the work of education can be 
) ject and the inseets which infest it, ending thoroughly performed ; ft pe [ 
> ‘with its properties and uses. conditions the work is equally committe 
§ All this is conveyed in a pleasing style, by God.— Channing. 
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of various farms, one of them oval, to 
contain St. Paul’s, and a street from St. 
Dunstan’s in the east to the Cathedral, 
and onward to Temple-Bar. 

Any one at all acquainted with London, 
must be able to see reasons for regret, 
that one or the other of these plans was 
not put in operation. 





NEW BOOKS. 

THe Trees or America; Native and Fo- 
reign, pictoriaily and betanically delineated, 
and scientifically and popularly described ; 
being considered principally with reference to 
their Geography and History ; Soil and Situa- 
tion ; Propagation and Culture ; Accidents and 
Diseases; Properties and Uses; Economy in 
the Arts; Introduction into Commerce; and 
their Application in useful and ornamental 
Plantations. Illustrated by numerous Enp- 
cravings. By D. J. Browne, Author of the 
Sylva Americana. Large Svo. pp. 532. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff St. This 
work, long announced as in preparation, has 
at length been laid upon our table, and we 
hasten to give our readers some idea of its 
contents, and of the manner in which it has 
been executed. We need not, however, en- 
large much upon the latter point, as the pub- 
lic have had ample opportunity to form a cor- 
rect opinion of the capabilities of the author 
from numerous contributions from his pen 
which have appeared in the Agriculturist. 
Many years have been employed in studying, 
travelling and collecting materials for this 
publication ; and though, of course, ii does not 
come under the category of an entirely origi- 
nal work, yet it has entailed an equal amount 
of labor, in consulting the most approved au- 
thorities, and of judgment and observation in 
verifying or correcting their statements. 

The title of the work, which we have 
quoted at length, sufficiently indicates its na- 
ture, and the mass of detail which it com- 
prises. ‘Thetrees are arranged according to 
the Nataral Sysiem, which has been adhered 
to by De Candolle, Loudon and others. But 
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totally devoid of affectation, and not obscured 
by scientific terms, as is proper for a work 
intended for the public at large. It is exceed- 
ingly gratifying to observe the happy mar- 
ner in which amusement is blended with in- 
struction throughout the volume: side by 
side with veritable history comes the classic 
legend, or the popular superstition, or the 
tribute of the poet, filling the page with va: 
riety and the mind with romantic associa- 
tions. ‘This characteristic is so pervading 
that many might read it with interest, who 
hardly know an oak from an apple tree, and 
who have no more idea of cultivating the 
latter than they have of eating the fruit of the 
former. But it is to the farmer in particular 
that we would strongly urge the importance 
of such a work as the present. He should 
not be so entirely engrossed by his root and 
grain crops, as wholly to neglect the cuitiva- 
tion of trees. We fear this is too often the 
case, With the exception perhaps of a few 
fruit-bearers. 

The Engravings are numerous, and are ex- 
ecuted with considerable skill, “and have 
either been made directly from drawings alter 
nature, or from accurate delineations already 
in existence, one figure representing the ge- 
neral appearance of each tree, and ahother of 
the leaf, flowers, fruit, &c.’ The publishers 
have acquitted themselves handsomely in 
getting up the work—the paper, type, &c., 
being all that can be desired. No expense 
has been spared to render it worthy of the 
subject of which it treats; and we trust that 
the author will meet with such substantial 
encouragement, as will induce him to carry out 
the intentions which he expresses in his Prelace. 

We heartily commend this handsome vo- 
lume to our friends both here and in the 
country ; we commend it to the inhabitants 
of New York and Brooklyn, who, we are glad 
to perceive, indulge themselves as much as 
limited space will allow, in the cultivation 
of trees; we commend it to State and County 
Societies as contributing a valuable premium 
to be contended for by agriculturists ; and, 
finally, we hope that those who control our 
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LEADING CHILDREN TO GOD. 


A mother sitting at work in her parlor 
overheard her child, whom an elder sis- 
ter was dressing iu an adjoining room, 
say repeatedly, as if in answer to his 
sister: 

‘“ No, J don’t want to say my prayers, I 
don’t want to say my prayers.” 

“ How many church members in good 
standing,” thought the mother to herself, 
“ often say the same thing, in their hearts 
though they conee ‘al, even from them- 
selves, the fe eling.” 

“« Mother r,” said the child appearing, in 
a minute or two, at the parlor door ; the 
tone and look implied that it was only 
his morning salutation. 

‘Good morning, my child.” 

“T am going to get my breakfast.” 

“Stop a minute, I want you to come 
and sce me first.” 

The mother laid down her work in the 
next chair, as the boy ran towards her. 
She took him up. He kneeled in her 
lap, and Jaid his face down upon her 
shoulder, his cheek against her ears. 
The mother rocked her chair slowly 
backwards and forwards. 

‘‘Are you pretty well this morning ?’ 
said she, in a kind, gentle tone. 

‘Yes, mother, J am very well.” 

“Tam glad you are well. I am very 
well too; and when | waked up this 
morning and found that I was well, | 
thanked God for taking care of me.” 

** Did you ?” said the poy i ina low tone— 
half a whisper. He paused alter it—con- 
science was at work. 

“Did you feel my pulse ?” asked his 
mother, afier a minute of silence, at the 
same time taking the boy down and set- 
ting him in her ‘lap, and placing his fin- 
gers on her wrist. 

** No, but I have felt mine.” 

“ Well, don’t you feel mine now—how 
r0eSs, beating 

“Yes!” said the child. 

“If it should stop beating, I should die.’ 
“Should yout” 

“Yes, and I can’t keep it beating.” 
“ Who ean ?” 


“ fSod.” 

A silent pause. 

‘You have a pulse too ; whieh beats in 
your bosom here, and in your arms, and 
all over you, and 1 cannot keep it beat- 
ing, nor can you. Nobody can but God. 


If he should not take care of you, who 
,»? 
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““T Jon’t know,” said the child, with a 
look of anxiety, and another pause en- 
sued. 

“So when I waked this morning, l 
thought I’d ask God to take care of me. 
I hope he will take care of me and all of 
us. >? 

“Did youask himto take care of me?’ 


‘ No.”? 

“Why not 2?” 

‘Because I thought you would ask 
him yourself.” 

A long pause ensued. The deeply 
thoughtful and almost anxious expression 


of paudteinea showed that his heart was’ 


reached. 

“Don’t you think you had better ask 
nim for yourself ?”’ 

“Yes,” said the boy readily. 

He kneeled again in his mother’s lap, 
and uttered in his simple and broken lan- 
guage, a prayer for the protection aud 
blessing of Heaven.—Waynesboro’ Gaz 





PicrortaL History or ENGLAND, INCLUDING 
THAT OF SCOTLAND AND [RELAND. —Being a 
history of the People as well as a history “of 
the Kingdom, down to the reign of George 
ILL. ; profusely illustrated with many hun- 
dred engravings on wood, of monumental re- 
cords; coins; civil and military costume; 
domestic buildings, furniture and ornaments ; 
cathedrals, and other creat works of archi- 
tecture ; ‘sports and other illustiations of 
manners; mechanical inventions; portraits 
of eminent persons; and remarkable his- 
torical scenes. ‘To be completed in about 40 
Numbers, forming four elegant volumes im- 
perial octavo Price 25 cents per number, 
Harper & Brothers. This history forms one 
of the series of valuable works issued by the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
and is undoubtediv the very best for the ge- 
neral reader that has yet been written on 
Great Britain and Ireland. The embellish- 
ments are really beautiful, and so numerous 
as to form a history almost of themselves 
alone; making it the most attractive work 
for young peuple we know of—aye, and for 
the middle aged and the old too. No one 
can be well acquainted with England who 
has not read its Pictorial History. The 
Messrs. Harper are doing the American pub- 
lic a greaé service by its republication.— 
American Agriculturist. 


Indian 
seemingly, no idea of correcting or re- 
straining their children; personal chas- 
tisment is unheard of. They say that it 
is of no use to correct a child before it 
and that when old 
no one has a right to 





has understanding, 
enough to know, 
correct it. 
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SOUTHERN AGRICULTURE. 


There is a gradual change creeping over 
the minds of the Southern planters in regard 
to the leading features of agriculture—they 
are more ready to catch at any improvement, 
and more eagerly take interest in any novelty 
in the profession—they do not dislike innova- 
tion. This, | can readily believe, is brought 
about by agricultural works becoming acces- 
sible to the many, and from the interest which 
seems to be feit by the scientific in the analy- 
sis and synthesis of soils, the application of 
manure, rotation of crops, deep plowing, and 
in fact in all matters relating to the business. 

In respect to our worn out lands, it 1s al- 
most useless for anv one to waste paper and 
ink to write to the Southern planter, telling 
him to manure. A southern plantation of five 
or six hundred acres in cultivation, would 
take all the manure in the parish ; and all the 
force to do it justice. Again; we have no 
time to haul large quantities of manure to 
the field ; for it generally takes until January 
to get out all our cotion, and we have to rush 
it then, to get time to make repairs, before we 
co to plowing for our next crop. Only place 
a Northern farmer in our places, and he 
would be about as bad off as we are—what 
with waste, depredations, and the buying of 
all we have. 

Our lands have yielded nearly all the nutr'- 
ment to exhausting crops, by the ruinous sys- 
tem of farming: thus year after year the crop 
is planted, until the land is totally worn out. 
I know fields now in cotton, where the same 
staple has been cultivated for fifteen years 
consecutively. What wonder, then, that our 
lands are worthless! Here a judicious rota- 
tion of crops, with a proper system of ma- 
nuring (gradual), cleansing the ground with 
the cow-pen, soiling with this and other green 
crops. and if possible wood earth, if it can be 
hauled and thrown into the drill (it would re- 
quire too much to lay it broadcast); then 
small portions of lime, if necessary, to pro- 
mote decomposition, We have some cold 
clayey land to which lime would be bene- 
ficial, but not in large quantities. 

‘'here are many planiers who could afford 
a few weeks hauling for one or two teams, 
between the 20th of December and 15th of 
January. To those I would most strongly 
advise to make their manure piles after the 
manner of Bommer; to clean out their stock 
yards, pens, stables, &c.; put the manure in 
a pen and add wood earth, ashes, soap suds, 
dirt, and all kinds of refuse and offal. ‘This, 
by the end of the year, would become quite 
a pile, and thus gradually increasing with- 
out any apnarent effort, will, in the following 
Spring, greatly increase the fertility of the 
land. Now, by changing the water furrow 
and drill, every other year, or every third 
year, all the land will be gradually enriched. 
If core or cotton is planted, [ would drop 
peas between the rows. I think other erops 
may be made as profitable as cotton, and it is 
worth the attention of the Southera planter 
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to experiment and publish statements, A‘ 
this present writing | am irying several ex- 
periments with different manures. 
James S. PEAcocKE, 
Redwood, near Jackscn, La. 





FOREIGN CATTLE. 


The question has often occurred to me, “ Do 
we gain much at the present time by con- 
tinuing our importation of cattie from Eng- 
land 2” It has for some time appeared to me 
that we have all the materials for improving 
our stock to any extent, among ourselves ; and 
that we have as fine, well-bred, and as valu- 
able animals among our cattle, sheep, and 
swine, as could be found in England, with per- 
haps very few exceptions. It appears to me, 
we are getting in this respect, as’ well as in 
many others, to place too much value ona 
thing merely because it has been imported. 
Occasional importations will continue to be ne- 
cessary. 

Our native cattle originally sprang from the 
same stock as those of Great Britain; and, 
with the attention to improvement that has 
been bestowed in England, they would, at 
this time, probably have heen inferior to none. 
But from want of care, we are unable longer 
to identify distinct breeds, and consequently 
we have been, till within the past few years, 
retrograding rather than Improving in this 
branch of our business. In Great Britain, the 
business of rearing, or, in other words, of im- 
proving the form and value of domestic ani- 
mals, has, on the contrary, formed a distin- 
guished and lucrative branch of farming, for 
the last eighty or hundred years ; and the suc- 
cess of the gentlemen engaged in this busi- 
ness has not only greatly increased the agri- 
cultural wealth of the nation, but procured 
many large fortunes. 

The Ayrshire breed of cattle are at present 
attracting considerable notice, as the atten- 
tion of breeders has been, in a peculiar degree, 
directed to the characters which indicate the 
property of producing milk. They area 
tough, hardy race, well suited to light soils, 
and scant fare. C. N. Bement. 





I SAW THEE WEEP. 


[ saw thee weep—the big bright tear 
Came o’er that eye of blue; 

And then methought it did appear 
A violet dropping dew; 

I] saw thee smile—the sapphire’s blaze 
Beside thee ceased to shine ; 

li could not match the living rays 
That fill’d that glance of thine. 


_ As clouds from yonder sun receive 

A deep and mellow dye, 

Which scarce the shade of coming eve 
Can banish from the sky ; 

Those smiles into the moodiest mind 
‘Their own pure joys impart; _ 

Their sunshine leaves a glow behind 
That lightens o’er the heart.--Selected, 
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The Wife’s Appeal to her Husband. 
From a Western Paper. 











I came to the South dear love with thee, 
[ left kindred and friends behind ; 
A father’s smile I no longer see, 
Nor list to a mother kind. 
All, all, I left for thee. 


My brother brave I no longer greet, 
Nor reply to a sister’s kiss ; 
By my father’s hearth there is a vacant seat ; 
His wandering child he’ll miss. 
I left them all for thee. 


I came to the South dear love with thee— 
A new home and new friends to find ; 
Thou art all in the world that’s left to me. 

I'll regret not those behind :— 
For I left them love for thee. 


Thou art dearer than father or brother to me, 
Nor kindred, nor home will [ miss— 
If thou dear love art still kind to me, 
I’}1 pray for no other bliss. 
My world my life is in thee. 


But say wilt thou ever as time roils on, 
Be as kind to thy Nelly and true, 
As thou wast when we dwelt ’neath a north- 
ern sun, 
In the home I left for you, 
Wilt thou be kind to me ? 


If thou wilt there’ll be in this home of mine, 
As much joy and bliss for me. 
As eer we found in a colder clime; 
And |’}l share it dear love with thee. 
I'll share it love with thee. 
Washington, March 7, 1849. 





THE BRIDAL VOW. 


Oh, take her and be faithful still, 
And may thy bridal vow 

Be sacred held in after years, 

And warmly breath’d as now, 

Remember ’tis no common tie 

That binds her youthful heart. 

Tis one that only truth should weave 

And only death can part. 


The joys of childhood’s happy hours, 
The home of riper years, 

‘The treasured scenes of early youth 
In sunshine and in tears; 

‘The purest hopes her bosom knew 
When her young heart was free, 

All these and more she now resigns 
‘To brave the world with thee. 


Her lot in life is fixed with thine, 
Its good and il! to share, 
And weil | know ‘twill be her pride 
To sooth each sorrow there. 
Then take her, and may fleeting time 
Mark only joy’s increase, 
And may your days glide sweetly on 
To happiness and peace, 

SELECTED. 
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LESSON ON THE SOURCES OF IN. 
TEMPERANCE. 
Question 1. What causes Intemper- 
ance % 
Answer. The drinking of intoxicating 
liquors. 
(). 2. How many kinds of liquors are 
there 2 
A. Two. Distilled and fermented. 
©. 3. By what names are they called? 
A. 1. Rum, Brandy, Gin, Whiskey. 
2. Wine, Cider, Beer, Ale, Porter. 
Q. 4. How are distilled liquors ob- 
tained 2 
A. 1. Rum is distilled from Molasses. 
2. Brandy from Wine. 3. Gin and 
Whiskey from Grain. 
They put molasses many an hour, 
Into vats, and let it sour; 
W hen it is as sour as swill, 
Then they putit in the sull. 
Under it they put the fire, 
Till it burns up high and higher. 
Now the poison, hot and strong, 
Trickles through the pipe along, 
Till it drops into the cask. 
Little readers, do you ask, 
Why they make molasses sweet, 
Which is given us to eat, 
Into rum? Ill tell you why: 
Tis that foolish men may buy, 
And drink the poison stuff and die. 
Dr. JEWETT. 
4 Child’s Faith.—In an account of a 
lost child in Missouri, going the news- 
paper rounds, we find a sentiment, that 
for a simple expression of that confiding 
reliance on the Divine care, which should 
characterize a believer in Providence, we 
have never seen surpassed. The little 
boy, narrating the incidents of his wan- 
derings, when night came, says, “ It grew 
very dark, and I asked God to take care 
of little Johnny, and then went to sleep.” 





_Resssur or Vot. L—A New Stereotype Edi- 
tion of this Magazine.—The first quarterly 
part of Vol. I. will soon be ready—tor 37 1-2 


cents, or 4 copies for $1. Orders should be 
sent soon. 
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“ The information contained in this work is worth 
more than silver.’—JV. Y. Odserver. 


“It should be in every family in the country.”— 
IV. Y. Baptist Recorder. 
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